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^ ' This study examined the di fferential- effects of sex 

of parent, sex of child, and sek^f str'anger on infant behavior In a 
stranger-sfeparati.jan situat^Dn. ^ Year-old infants (16 males and 1^ female^) 
from middle-class families were* observed and" video tap^tTtw ice, atxjne- 
week Interval^,' in a modification of Ainsworth's..Jaboratory stranger 
and separation situation. Se> of parent, order of parent (which .was • 
counterjj^lanc^ed),^ and situational episode were varied within subjects, 
while sex of chifd and sex, of stranger were varied between subjects. '■ 
Traditional indices 'of attachment (indirect indices such as disorganization . 
behaviors) suggested that t^e infants were more attached to their mothers, . 
whi le positive _approach behaviors of the infants suggested a stronger 
attachment to fathers." Male infants engaged in proximity-contact seeking^ 
and contact maintaining behaviors s ignij|i c^nt 1y more than expected in th§ 
mother sitiwtion, while daughters were significantly more likelv to perform 
these same behaviors with the\j> fathe-rs. Data-analysis suggests that 
there is not? a uni tary- construct of attachment, but rather different 
patterns of attachment behaviors which develop individually in -relation to' 
specific figures and as •consequences of spe^iified interactional exper"ie)ices. 
(Author/BRT) ' . • . 
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\The present study was based upon "the laboratory jug^arch of Ainsworth 

apd her associates (1963, 1964,, I967, I969, 197^^; Ainsworth & Bell, I969, 

19X0? Ainsworth, Bell ^ Stayton, . 1971, 1972 J Ainsworth & Wittig, 1969^ which 

"is coYicerned yith ^ther-infant interactions arid developme;it of attachment . 

The vork of Ainsworth and others, with their extensions to , naturalistic . 

% - 1 

observation in glomes, represented a major nu^thodo logical advancement over 
earlier work base*d almost entirely upon parental retrospective self reports 
^for revi'ew of early work, see.Bowlby, I969; Caldwell, 196'<^j' Gewirtz, 1972). 
However, the research on parent-ch^d i^nteractipn and development of attachment 
has focused almost exclusively On motherrchild interaction. * Historically, the 
father has been ignored in the research literatur-e in child developm^ent . It 

seems that when the father has been dealth with, the variable ^of concern has 

' ^"^^ 
been^^ther ^bsence. Lewis and Rosenb'lum open the door for possy)le positive 

paternal influ^nc^s by referring to the "caregiver/* but .they acknowledge the 

deaarfa of ^tudies employing the father in parent-child interaction research. 

^ ; • 

The recent work of Kotelchuch and of Kag^n ^represent notable changes. ^ 

.Therefore, this study was an initial investigation involvl^ng the use of a 

modification of Ainsworth/ s» stranger situation.* We were, interested in whether 

or not sex of parent, sex odBr'chilS, and sex of stranger ha(3^ any differential 

effects qn the beh^viqr exhibited by infahts during the stranger-sep'aration 

situation. Thirty- five one-year-old infants l6 males and 19 females from middle 

class families were^ob served and videolraped twice, at a one week interval. 

Sex of parent, order of parent (which was counterbalanced), and situational 

episode were vai*ied within subjects, whJLle sex of child and sex of stranger 

were subject variables. - - ^ , - - 
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'Procedures 

^ , ' ' ■ ■ . • 

, The parent and child were met by one Of the .authors and instructions were 

given as to the method and purpose of the study. The parent Qnd infant were 

^taken to the testing room, which was furnished to i*semble a living room. * 

Six toys were placed on the floor, which was marked off into 9 3 x 3 ft. squares'. 

The toys were: a firetruck, blocks, doll, teddy bear, ball, and a toy ph^e. 

Video taping took place behind *a one-way mirror • The parent placed the infant 

• ' / 

in the center square, and then was seated in a -chair Just "off center" .in front 
-^of the child and off the gridded area. The parent was "instructed not to initiate 

any behavior, but to respond naturally- to his ot her child. ^After a 5 minute 
. interval, the stranger ente^i^ed and was seated next to jthe parent. This three • 
minute episode consisted of three segments: -for 1 minute there was no inter- 
aption between the stranger and^ parent;* for 1 minute the parent ^nd stranger 
taiked with each other; and for the final mioute,'\he stranger go£ on the* floor 
and* played with the infant. At the end of this episode, the parent sto^ up 
and said "bye-bye" and left the room. The third -episode lasted a maximum of 
3 minutes, since the*parent, observing through the one-way milror or the 
monitor, could terminate the episode if 6e gr she fe3,t the. chil'd was too upset 
to continue. If the child cried, the stranger attempted to comfort the child 
and to interest the child in playing with the toys,. The 'JTourth episode was 
considered the first reunion episode. .The parent re-entered t^ie room c^nd v^ted 
.until the child made some form of greeting", either by looking afthe parent *or 
locomotion toward the parent. When this ojccurred, the strang#8^1eft the room, 
and when the child was once again playing with the- toys, the parent ^so left. 
The fifth episode consisted of the child alone in the room. This episode lasted 
3 minutes or it was terminated by the parent if it' was believed that the child 
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was too upset and continuation vould cause problems.' When this .episode was • 
finished the stranger re-entered the room and durj.ng the sixth episode ," attempted 
to interact with the child either by active play or by comforting the child. 
If the stranger was unsuccessful in comforting the child, the parent. couW once 

• At the end of 3 miniites, the parent re-entered 
the room and* waited for the child to react. This final episode, the' seventh, 
Vas the second reunion episode and lasted approximately 2 minutes. 
' \ Results- & Discusaion ^ < ' 

Data were obtained on the manipulation of 'the six toys; visual response to 



parent, to strafiger, and about the room; crying; touching parent 'or stranger; 
locomotion; and vocalizations to parent, to ji^r^ger, and to self (vocalization 
direction was arbitrarily determined by the direction of infant's gaze as the 
vocalization occurred). The data were collected by time sampling procedures, 
employing. a ^15 second jnterval. Contingency table data, were obtained which 

assessed various child .proximity and contact seeking, contact luaintaining, 

" ' ' I ' ' * 1 . ' • ' 

proximity avoidance, and contact re^sJLsting behaviors in relation to specified 

^adult actions. A q;iiestionnaire was a,lso administered to each parent Independently 

in an attempt to assess prebirth involvement, amount of time spen-^^'^Cth chil(J 

in various activities by spouse and self, and bejjavioral responses to a crying 

child. ; ■ ■ • 

Strangers were itraimd, via reading, 'modeling, and videotape feedback. There 

were .3 strangers and 5 female strangers'. Scorers were trained to a criterion 

of 80^ interscorer agreement beA)re any data scored by them were included in 

tb^ analysis, and scoring was checked subsequently on a random basis to make 

certain -reliable scoring was beirjg maintained. 

Since the length of thei episodes varied due to thQ parents' opportunity to , 

stop an e^fisode* if^they j^elT^^ child was too distressed, the time sampling 

•CGGOS ' ■ • 
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data were ctonvepte^ to i^ercentages— i,^., the number of occurrences divided by 

number of 15 sec. Intervals in .the episode.. Analyses of variance, including 

• • • • 

sex of parent, order of par^t, sex af stranger, sex of child, ^ and episodes 

were, conducted on each of the -time Mmpling-'variables . * 

SJnce the mothers in the sample reported spending considerably more time 

" / * 

than the fathers with their children we expected to- find behaviors indicating 

greater. attachment to the mothers than to the fathers. However, our time 

sampling data were not consistent in this regard. In general, infants showed 

crying behaviors, connoting. distress (or disorganization behaviors ), significantly 

more with their mothers than with their fathers (p<.Ol), The only significant 

sex of child effect was that male infants exhibited "mild" crying mo^ than. . • 

female infants (p<.05). -There was also a tendency (p<.10) for the infants to 

exhibit, intense cr!yirfg with female strangers in. the reunion and child alone 

. ^ * ' ■* 

"episodes. ' ** ^ ^ ^ \ 

J • 

A second behavior wfiich -bas been used' to suggest attachment to a parent 
• was touching or . clinging behavior. ?ex' of parent was found to have a significant 
main effect (p<.00l) with the infants touching * the ^luother more than thp father. 
This difference was also found to be significant in relation ^tg the infant ',s 
behavior toward the stranger. The infants touched the stranger more in the 
"mother present, situation than with(the father present (p<.05). 

, We classified^ touch behavior as an example of protest ^behaviors . because 

these responses were primarily either holding on tightly to parent during reunion 

" ' * • . ' ' • 

episodes and to the stranger during stranger-ohild Episodes, or a reponse to 

the appearance of the" stranger during the second episode. 

If one- focuses pn direct, jfesitivfe approach, re^nses as indices of attachment,^ 

ratl)er than indirect indices (e\ich as protest, distress, or disorganization" 

behaviors), we find that a nuTffcer of positive app3(X>ach responses were made 

significantly more wi£h. fathers than with mothers. Infants vocalized more to 
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their fathers in gfeneral (p<.05), as well as particularly in the first episode 

' ' tl ^ • ^ . ' • 

and in the two reunion episodes. The sex of child by gex of parent interaction' 

/ . • \ 

tended toward significance (p<«10)for t(?e vocalization to stranger f^espqnse. 
That is, feftiale infants vQ^lize.d more to the stranger when with' their fathers 
than with their mothers, and sonjs vocalized more' to strangers when with' their 
mothers. The infants al^-o tended (p<.10) to vocalize more to themselves in the 
presence of their fathers than in the presence of ^heir mothers. In addition', ' 
the infants^made sigr>tf idantly more visual responses to their fathers (p<.00l) 
t^han to their motiher^ especially ^n the two reunion episodes and in the first 
episode), and more visual responses to the stranger .in the father-child situation 
(p<.05)» The same *cross-sex trend (p<.10) that was ni^iced in. the vocalization 
responses^ was also present in the visual respons.es to the stranger.' 

With respect to ^exploratory behaviors the infants made significantly (p<.05) 
more visual exploratory behavior. (i.e.^, looking abouttthe room) ixi the mother- 

child situation (an exception beiVig in the child alone episode)-. ^Visual responses 

' ' * 'i * * 

to toys resulted in two puzzling and difficult-to-interpret interactions. A 2-way 
interaction between sex of parent and sex- of stranger (p<.01) was found in that , 
^the infants looked at the toys mor^Vith a male stranger and the mother than with 

^ : y • . • • ■■ 

any other combination of parent- stranger. The three-way interaction between s6x 
of parent-sex of child-sex of stranger was signlf-lcant (p<.Ol) in^that the male^^ 
childr^ looked at the toys more yith a male strange;r, independent of 'sex of . 
parent, while the^ female infants lookl»6l at the tpys more ^with opposite sex pairs 



than with same sex paar^— that is, when stranger and parent were* of opposite' sex. 

• * 

Infants significantly manipulated the toys mor^ with their fathers present than 
with 'their mothers (p<.Ol). A significant interaction between^sex of parent and 
sex of child. (p<. 05) was found in that the difference in toy playing dn *t\ie presence 
of the parents and favoring the father was greater for female infants than for 
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male infants. The separate analyses for the individual toys did not result in 
, any major sex differences,* except fop the Itoll in which females played with the 
doll more than males '(p<.Ol). Hpwevfer, a few interesting cross-^sex, trends we/e 
determined which might relate to sex-typing at an ewly age. 

]?vgh though we were not irnftlany interested in sex-typij;^ when we selected 

the toys, two of the toys—ddll and teddy be^r— coul^ be considered to be female 

. ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ^^-^ 

oriented and the' truck, ball, and blocks to be male orien'fe^ti., T^e data suggest''' 

*- ♦ ' 

.that theri^ JLs a cross-sex effect with the toys. •Looking at' the behaviors across- 
episodes, males played with the blocks more than females (p<.Ol)^ while females 

^played with stuffed animal more than males (p<r05).^. ^fhere wa's little, difference 
in the .amount of playing wi/£h\ither the dbll^or stuffed l&imal, between males 
and. females if the mother wa^present.- ^However*, with the presence of the father, 
manipulation of these? twq toyd greatly increase for females while activity oft. 
this sort decreased for. the mal^s. This sex of parent by sex of child interaction 
was statistically significant only for tlie tfeddy bear (p<.Ol). With the ball, r., 
the pattern *was in the opposite direction— no difference with the f at fie"? present , 
but males played mUch more with the ball than. girls with the molher present (p<.10). 
Dealing with the blocks, the males played with the blocks more than did the females 
with the mother present and there was very little difference when the flather 

\ ■ ■ ■ . ■ " • . ' c 

wa€ present. The one discrepancy in this cross-seX. effect was playiilg^th the 
truck t Males played with the truck more than fSmales yhen the fathers vere present 
and no 'diffgrence existed when the mother was present* This is a result, we 
, believe, of the low frequency of the. infatits^ playing with/the truck. Further- 
research which will investigate sex-typing, in this situation has been platj;m^. 
The time-sampling data seem to tjuggest -that there does n6t appear to be a 
^ unitary construct, df attachment, but rather, as suggested by Ainsworth and Gewirtz, 
different patterns of attachment behaviors which develop individually in relation 
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I , 

to speciTice figures dnd as consequences of sijecifled interactional 'experiences • 
Traditional indices of attachment (indirect, disorganization, behaviors) suggest 
.^tliat the infants were more attachedNto their mothers. However, pQsitive .approach 
behaviors suggest the fathers as stroifeer attachment figures • It may he that 
the 'infants were no less ^attach^d to their motHers, but previous interactions 
between the infants and their, mothers were such that distress or disorganization 
behaviors like crying and clinging were maintained by the^ tnothers . If these 
beliaviors generally "are incompatible with positive approach responses, the 
latter attachment behaviors would be less liRely to ocfcur in the mother-child 
situation relal:ivfe to the father-child situation, ^The interactions between 
the infant and the father appear much more conducive to positive approach 
behaviors. Since the father in our sample spends relatively little tinje with 
the infant*, this iimei is usually spent in play behavior and therefore the father- 
child ^situation -/jould trigger such behavior to occur. Also, the child is more 
accustomed to havinp. t4ie father* leave the room^and therefore, the anxiety 

t > 

t 

behaviors may be elicited. • " 

Anr^iyses of the confi^ggnc/y table data appear 'to support the differential 
'•parental effects and to add some new aspects. -It must be kept in mind that the 
parej:it and child behaviors In^the contingency table are discrete categories of 
behaviors alldwing, statements only about what child behaviors occur concurrently 
.viith which parental behaviors. This mode of analysis does not allow analyses 
of sequential relationships— a major disadvantage* We therefore have conducted 
r^hi square analyses of? t*his data. (All chi square results presented were 
statistically significant at least at the p<.05 level). 

First .of all, when coliapslnE across all contact maintenance behaviors 
these infant protest behavior^^ are eJchibited consistently more often with mothers 
than wilh fathers 1^ any episode. .For example, for those contact maintaining 

Er|c'-_ . . • •; C 0009 



behAViors o,ccu:;ring in Episode -VI (strAngernchild; stranger reunion), th^ child" 

engtfges iT. stronger contact-mafrTtenance behaviors (reaching, clinging, resisting 

« 

being put dovm vs. merely vocal protest at being put down) when mothers h^d 

' ' ' ' • 

been, present than with fathers • Also in the last parent reunion episode the 

infants engaged not on]j" in st^pj^n^er contact maintenance behaviors (reaching, 

clin^ng, resisting being put down" vs. merely vocal protest at bein^put down) 

when mothers hadibeen present than witVi fathers. Also in the last parent ^ 

reunion episode the infantp engaged not only^ \xy etrsnger contact maintenance 

behavior&nfftth the mothers, but also are more likely than expected to engage 

in proximity a^^^ontact peeking behaviors along witH contact maintenance behaviors 

with their ftiothers. The absolute frequencies for the fathers. did show more 

frequent conji^t seeking and maintaining behaviors^ than avoidance and resistance 

behaviors, bpt the* proximity avoidance and contact resistance behaviors occurred- 

more oftne than expected with fathers. Stronger proximity contact seeking 

behaviors (clambering to get, -up on parent) -were shown in the first reunion with 

the mother. Trie reactions to mother's absence in the^ form of search behaviors - 

were also stronger in all thr^e episodes of paTewteil gibsence. Further the 

re^ctiOTiB_±o •the pl'esence of the stranger were mote serious in the mother situation 

r 

than father situation. Specifically, the more serious proximity-avoidance ^ 
behaviors with respect to the stranger occurred ifi the fiOtHer situations (for the 
parent -child- stranger episode and the -two stranger-child- episodes). Just asV 
in the time sampling data these sti^^nger protQst behaviors (proximity-avoidance 
and parental search) appeared to occOfr more than expected with female strangers 

than to male strangers^ 

v: • • ' 

Thei^F were, however, a number of interesting^ cross-sex effects in all * 

* <t 
episodes involving both the parent and child. Male infants engaged in proximity-^ 

contact seeking, and contact maihtaining behaviors significantly mor^ than expected 
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in the mother* si tuatiorr, while daughteri^^^e significantly trjore llkelj' to - * 
<^ perform theee 'same behaviors with their facers.- Thiecre erofci^-t^ex effeclfc^ 
occurred in all episodes ln\^lvinp parent etnd child and in the coVti^t pf 
alL the parental behaviors ftri the continf^ency table. ThLF.^la Interectlri^;' in 
light of 8iii?llar cros^-sex effects observed in the titr^. sampling data for toy 

I 

jmani|\u]Atlon, some of whijh- appear to have some Implications for sex tj^ing. 

Finally ther^ were a number of child. sex' vjiffQrejnces which vere hlrhlv 
significant, but which vere nat always consistent. In eplriGdi? IT (parent-cbl Id- 
stranf^er) .male Infants were irore llKelv to maintain contact with ^helrsPartrntr, 
while female infants were more likely to seeh proxlmlt/. With retpect to th^-• 
stranger the male Infants sought proxlmi^tjf. rrore while females avoided contact; 
but, within proximity avoidance behaviors., male infants exhit^ted st^ron^er 
forag of aii'oldance. In Episode III (stranger and child) It v^s the rfy\'f^rBK^'-'- 
males were more likely to.aTOl/>and resist contact with the ^itram^er while 
females attempted to malntain^contact . This was also true in the straniFer 
reunij2.n eplso^e*^ In the child alone episode th^ male Infants e^ihiblted stronger 
'search behaviors (rolng to door, 'remaining there and banging on thf* door), wh'^-reaj: 
females merely visually oriented to the door or parent's chair. In the lafet 
parent reunion episode the daughters showed much stronger contact ?raintenance 
behaviors. " i * , 
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It'lB api)arent f»a .thew Initials ftn^if^f 'that the parent-chll^t interact lone • 
In Rfftter«l artd attachment b^havlora In^rtlfulai: ^ nuoh luore complex Chan " 
suggeated by atudylng only wother./hlld Interaction (vhlch la complex In and of ' 
Itaelf.). The father li or can^ aVery Influential figure In parent-child 
Interaction and In th? jnother- father-child^ triad. /.Obvloualy longer term obaer- 
vattona are needeS with aequentlal and lynt'eo analyses. In addition consideration 
1» neede*.of >Mlly dynamics variables, euch.jfc decree of father Involveneht In 
the^blPt^i proceu antf^'day-to-day care of Infant, and hov these varla'bles 
relate to direct parettUchlld Interaction and development "of child, aatemal, 
and '^renti^l (^ttacfunent ; We are currently exaalnlnft.our qaestionnalre' data in 
Ion to thf time sampling an4 cor^lngency table data vlth very lotpresting 



, . * . ' Appendix . / 
^ , " . . CJoptlngency Tsble 

-CatagorlesVof/pehiviors: ">farent'»9r Stranger- * 
The categories of adult behavior i^lcT^ vlU be obse^ryed are v fbllows: 
, I. Pers&n ddes nothing ; tKls Includes behavt^s In which the person 

U.e.; str^er- or parent), Is i»t Involved in. any .Interaction wlth'^he 
, child. Jfe or ^he may be sitting tn tlje chair, standing In the doorway, 
^ sitting oh the floojr, etc.. He a«iy be coayerslng with another adult 
at this time. . " ' • 

^* Pet^n -tal ks to child ; JOie pari»nt oir stranger.lt directing comments 
to the ^JJin^t. He^ojj^he'may be across the room or next.to^tiie jjafaht.. 

3- .Person actl veLK^ages In play with the Infant ; The person Is either 
attempting Jtf interest the child In a. toy, -or la tiylng to get the 
- child to play wttR him (this coulil Include asking the child tto show 
htm a toy, or encouraging the child to play a game such as peek-a-boo, 
or patty-cake). 

'** Person approaches the chlld f This Includes approaches' made by the 
, adult toward the child In on effort to Interest hlo a toy, as well as ii 
' an effort to fcomfart and child. ... 

/ 

5* Person- comforts the child when He or she Is distressed' ; This Includes 
attjfmpts by to adu^ to cgwTort a distressed-child, fey holding him, 

A. •/,,....* 
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carrying him around, putting, his arm around the child and drawing him 
cloee, etc.* ^ • , 

7. Person attempts to put^hild doim: Thle Inyo Ives behavipr which 
will oqcur after a reunion episode, or situation in which a child 
has been held and comforted • The parent will attempt to pt^t the 
. , .infant down on the floor and withdraw from contact* 

' ' " Contingency ^IHble ^ * 

' Categories of Behavior: 'Child , 

^ Thf* following behaviors 'VI 11 ie numbered alqngr a contlnura of 1-5 wl[th 1 

representing the weakest manifestation of a pwi:icular category of "behavior 
arid ^> representing the strongest manifest at Ion of the behavior* 

1* Proximity and contact seeking behavior ; 

1* talking or- directed vocalization. ^ \ ^ 

i?.^ a partial approach to the parent or stranger* • / ^ 

' ' 3. active gestures such as reaching or leaning toward the adult*, and 
distressed cries, or offering toys* 
h. a -full flflpproach to the adult in which actual physical cont.act in 

achieved hy the Infant touching the person* 
*>. ^ clinging to the adult and clambering to get up. , 

Contact ^malntalriing behavlorsvy l*e*, these behaviors which occur ■ 
when the adult attempt to put the Infant down ^ . . 

; 1* holding onto the adult when V/elng ,^eld* . * ^ ^ 

P. * vocal protest at being pu:^ dbwn; 

3. reaching up to be picked bAcU.up**can be accompanied by vocal protest. 

V clinging to the adult after lie or she, has beeJt put down* 

resisting release while the adult is initially trying to put*,the 
attempt Is initially made* to put, the child down* In this category, 
infant manifests a determinatiw not to be put down* 

3* Proximity and interaction avoldtYig^behavlors'>>^these pertain to a 
^ situation which would usually elicit a greeting^ approach or at least 
a visual regard, such as in the reunion episodes^ or episodes in which 
' ' ^ the adult is trying to interact with > the child:. 

1. initially child looks at adult but quickly looks away. 

f. initially lgno?»itig the adult when an atti^fcpt Is made to engage Ms 

attention, or when the adult enters the room. 
>3. ^ pointedly avoiding looking at adult or avoiding touching toys 
' offered by adult-?-thls would appear to be a deliberate refusal 
of the •child. to orient to the adult despite attempts to engage the 
* ^ child in Interaction* • 

U, turning^ away from the adult* - , " • 

I 5» rfJoving away from the adult. 

U» Contact and interaction resisting behaviors ; 
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!• Squirming to get fiovn after having heen picked up. / 
. 2^ a^ter initial conti^ct ia made vith the adult, the child refuses tO/ 

be picked up or comforted • / 
3* pushing, or throwing avay^the toys through vhich the/^dult atlempjs 
to initiate interaction. 

pushing avay adult xho attempts to make contact. 
% hifting, klakliig, and/ojr screaniing at adult who fi^torapts to make 
contact,. • ^ ' 

5. Search behavio^!only In episodes h^G^ and 7) : 

1. remaining oriented to the door or glancing af it. 
2* going to th^. parent's empty chair or simply /looking' at it. 
3. going all around the room, looking for, the yparent or visually looking 

about the rooiiwfor the parent. 
k. folio ving the adult to the door and remaining at the door. 
5* trying to open the door or banging on itr/ 

Description of Episodes 
I Instructions to Parent; thb straqge r situation 

, ' .\— :7 : ^ ^ — 

Parent Is shown th* room, the arrangement' of tiic toys, etc.. Experimenter leaves, 
and parent places child on,f,loor next to tHe toys. 

EPISODES ^ . ■ . , / 

■ ^ '.■•■/ • ■ 

1. ..Parent and Child (5 minutes).* 4 after placing the child on the floor facing 
the toys, the parent responds to child quietly or reassures child if this* is 
required; but does mt try to get child's ittention* We are jJLnterested In seeing 
the kind of Interest child has in a new sitxiatlon. If t;he child spontaneously • 
begins to play with the toys or explores the room, ve let the child continue 
to do so vlthout interruption .for five minutes* If, at the end of two minutes, 
the child hM not begun to play with the toys, a knock vili s<yxnd on the wall, 
signalling the parent to take ihe child over "to the toya and to. try to arouse 
interest in them. Then, afte§a mmnt^ the parent will go back to the chair, 
and we will note what the child does for the rest of the^ episode. 

Stranger, Parent, qhild (3 minutes).. .A stinger, enters and introduces , 
himself (herself) brief ly to the parent andl'thenr goes to the second chair, across 
from the parent, and sits quietly tor one minute. Then the Stranfeer etigages^ the 
parent in conversation for one minute, and finally ii^vites the child's attention 
for one minute • ^rent sits quietly in the chair throughout this/ talking only 
when the stranger talks with the parent. He w^sh to observe what the child •'s 
responses are to progreaslve attention from a stranger, with the parent present 
but not active* . . . \ , 

3*» •Stranger, Child (3 minutes)... The strange^ continues to play with the child 
.as the parent leavtes the room as unobtoislvely aa, possible. Wfe note the child's/ 
Interest ln,a strange room with only a stranger p^es^nt.*' Parent cli^ses the door* 
and goes to the obsejrvmtion room to watch the chiild through the one-way glass 
or on the TV monitor. If the child becomes distressed, the parent may stop tlie 
episode before the three minutes is. up* 
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when to begin this 



/.Patent, Child. •.An observer will tell the parent 
episode... Parent o^pens the door, and stariQs in the ddorway. . .After eome 
hesitation (so that we can see vljat the child does) the parent greets the 
child and makes the child comfortable for the next ejisode by^ settling the 
chiH'^h the floor playing with the toys. 

» 

5 •••Child alone (3 tainutes).. .When the observer judges that- the child is 
settled enough to be ready for the next episode, the parent will be signaled to 
leave the room. The parent picks a* moment when thevdhild seems cheerfully 
decupled with the toys, gets up, and goes to the dooi. At the door parent pause 
and' says, "bye-bye" to the child, and leaves the roon, closing the door behind 
him (het^). We want to sci^ how the child reacts to the parentis departure and 
what the child will do all by himself in a strange robm.- if the child .becomes^ 
distressed, the parent majr stop tlie episode. ]\ 

6, . /stranger. Child (3 minutes). . .The 'stranger re-enters the room and the 
child*6 response to the stranger is noted... If the child is di>t^essed in the 
absence of the pAprent, the stranger attempts to comfort the child^ and the\ 
child* s* react ioTi is noted. Stranger attempts ^o get child back* to playing 
with the toys in the absence of the' paix*nt. 

t. ..Parent, Child (2 minutes) .. .Parent re-enters the room, pausing to alloy ^ 
the child to respond. Once chfld has^ made some form' of response to the parent, 
%he stranger leaves the rooin.. The parent interacts with the child either by 
talking or playing with the child. Parent attempts to get child back to playing 
with the toys. . ^ 
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